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heartily recommend it, as indeed the whole volume, to those 
who desire merely a reproduction of the thoughts and opin- 
ions of the Romans themselves. Schwegler's work will be 
consulted by those who wish to study individual points. But 
to Mommsen's we would refer those who wish the pith and 
spirit of Roman history. With many of his views we cannot 
agree, but we are sure that no one can read his rich, thought- 
ful pages without gaining a truer and more living knowledge 
of early Rome. 



Art. XI. — The British Poets. Edited by Professor Child, 
of Harvard University. A Complete Collection, from Chau- 
cer to Wordsworth. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1853 — 
1856. 

Is there a word in our language more difficult of definition 
than poetry ? To define it is not to say what poetry ought to 
be, but to determine the characteristics possessed in common 
by compositions which the world insists on calling poetical. 
The derivation of the word gives no clew to its meaning: 
for there are very many romances and prose fictions that dis- 
play the highest grade of creative power, — nay, who can 
deny that Scott showed larger and more versatile ability, as a 
7T0H/T7J?, a maker, in Ivanhoe than in Marmion ? But, on the 
other hand, mere rhythm does not make poetry ; for we often 
read prose that is more rhythmical than verse sometimes is, 
while we withhold the name of poetry from the most eupho- 
nious versification, if made up of detail, burlesque, or doggerel. 
Artificial measures, resolvable into feet, do not constitute po- 
etry; for the transfusion of the poetry of one language into 
the prose form of another does not make it prose to the 
reader's consciousness. No translation of the Hebrew Psalms 
has succeeded in stripping them of the poetic element ; nor 
does the impossibility of determining the Hebrew metres, 
or even the denial that there were any, suggest a doubt 
as to the class of compositions to which those Psalms be- 
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long. For ourselves, we have no question that poetry is 
older than metre or intentional rhythm. Its sentiments are 
such as naturally seek for themselves a musical utterance ; 
oral repetition probably wore the world's earliest poems 
smooth, and indented them with caesuras and cadences ; 
and when poetry and music, as they passed from infancy, 
discovered their twin-sisterhood, they chose thenceforward to 
show their consanguinity by wearing like apparel. 

If we make a thorough generalization of what has been 
universally accepted as poetry, we shall find its sole charac- 
teristic — its logical differentia — to be this : a double pur- 
pose in the author, — the aim, not only to convey thought 
or sentiment, but to produce pleasurable emotions by the 
form in which it is conveyed. Prose derives its rhetorical 
merit from the singleness of its aim. Conciseness and per- 
spicuity have for their mission, not the delight of the ear, 
but the prompt and full transfusion of the author's into 
the reader's mind. True eloquence craves not attention to 
its form or its subsidiary ideas ; but its aim is to intensify 
the intellectual perception by means of vivid emotion. When 
the attention is arrested and diverted by the process of com- 
munication, the writer ceases to be eloquent, and is mere- 
ly grandiloquent. But it is the essence of poetry to make 
the reader linger and loiter by the way, — to attract and 
charm him by the collocation of words, by the grouping of 
imagery, by accessories which demand his sympathy and ad- 
miration independently of the mental or moral impression 
to which they are auxiliary. Thus descriptive prose, no 
matter how ornate, has for its design the presentation of 
an actual scene just as it is to the inward sense; while de- 
scriptive poetry presents the scene wreathed and interpene- 
trated with adornings, which belong to it not in fact, but 
by the law of fitness and congeniality, yet which are to be 
associated with it and received as appertaining to it. In fine, 
prose is the fruit served for actual use, and considered as fruit 
alone ; poetry is the flower-garland twined around it and 
hanging over it, in such combinations of grace and beauty 
that it shall attract the eye more strongly than the fruit woos 
the appetite. 

vol. lxxxiv. — no. 174. 21 
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The material of poetry, then, is the efflorescence of the life 
and culture of its author and its age. The epics, lyrics, and 
meditative verse of a people or a generation indicate what 
it possesses beyond — generally above, sometimes below — 
mere utility or convenience, — what appeals to its sense of 
beauty or of grandeur, its associations of wonder, awe, or 
aesthetic delight, — what breathes in its worship, rules in its 
loves, sparkles in its festivities. Poetry thus represents the 
interior history of its birthtime and its birthplace. The 
narrative of events is not the story of humanity. In nego- 
tiations, wars, and internal police, we discern more of the 
play of material forces, of providential necessities, than of 
heart and character. Or at best, we become conversant only 
with those portions of character that belong to the animal 
nature and the passions which it nurtures, — not with the 
intellectual cast or aim, with the sentiments that give tone 
to society, or with the order, discipline, and ethics of domes- 
tic life. But poetry unroofs to us the houses, lifts for us the 
curtains, and repeats the whispers, of ages long passed. It 
takes us to the bridal and the funeral, the love-making and 
the merry-making ; it preserves the aroma of vanished ameni- 
ties, courtesies, and joys; it rehearses the cradle-song and the 
harvest-hymn ; it echoes vows plighted with the conscious 
stars for sole witnesses, and sighs that seemed to die on the 
air that gave them birth. Formal history is dramatic, and 
shows us not so much men, as actors who appear in their 
stage-dresses and with their studied parts ; while poetry takes 
us behind the scenes, and enables us to see what manner of 
persons those were whose buskined tread and measured ca- 
dences have rung through the theatre. 

We are fully aware that the historical office which we 
have indicated is very imperfectly performed by those who 
are poets par eminence, those of the highest inspiration. Had 
we only the epics and the few masterworks of an age or 
a people, we should know little of its life. But the historical 
importance of a versifier is often in the inverse ratio of his 
reputed poetical merit. Thus we learn immeasurably more 
of Roman homes, manners, customs, and morals through the 
extant epigrammatists, than by means of Virgil or even of 
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Horace. In fine, it matters little what character a poet or 
his works may bear, as tested by any intellectual, imaginative, 
rhythmical, or literary standard, — whatever has at any period 
been regarded as poetry is worth keeping and reading. The 
less it has of what we call poetry, the more genuinely must it 
have represented some phasis, or corresponded to some need, 
or reproduced some prevailing sentiment, of its times ; and 
when we can discover in a once popular verse-wright no 
element that accounts to us for his fame, the very fact that 
he has for ever ceased to be a vates, shows that he was pre- 
eminently a vates (spokesman) for the men of his own day. 

Probably in no language has poetry covered so wide a 
range of subjects, and with so great a diversity of style and 
metre, as in the English. This is not because the " faculty 
divine " has been more profusely bestowed on British soil 
than elsewhere ; but because of stronger temptations to the 
practice of versifying than have beset any other people. The 
proportion of well-educated persons has been larger in Eng- 
land than in any European country, unless we except some of 
the states in which the intractable German is the vernacular. 
The traditional reverence for poetry makes every one, not 
utterly incapacitated for the endeavor, a candidate for its 
laurels, and at the same time emboldens charlatans to seek 
the prestige of verse for what would be too weak or too 
wicked not to be repudiated in prose. In our language 
verse-making is rendered peculiarly easy by the multitude 
of monosyllables which will admit of being treated equally 
as long and as short, by the readiness with which the ear 
admits of the interchanging of the iamb and the trochee, 
and by the very numerous pairs of words almost synony- 
mous, yet of unlike quantitative habits, in the Saxon and Nor- 
man portions of our vocabulary respectively. Rhyme, too, 
if not so easy as in the Italian tongue, is made in the Eng- 
lish with great facility, especially when the Rhyming Diction- 
ary fills the office of the Muse. The consequence of all this 
is, that in the British Isles there is hardly a profession or 
trade, class or condition, philosophic creed or religious sect, 
science or art, lake or river, hill or dale, town or city, that has 
not had its laureates. 
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A collection of the British poets might be made on either of 
two principles. In the first place, an editor might confine his 
labors to those whose seat on Parnassus would be conceded 
by every vote. But, in so doing, he would be compelled to 
enter the lists, as regards the entire catalogue, with editors 
who have given their lifetime each to a single author ; and he 
could hardly hope that his edition would be preferred to 
theirs. Indeed, the place of his volumes would be pre-occu- 
pied in every good library by favorite and costly issues already 
in the highest credit. The alternative course is to embrace in 
the collection whatever metrical compositions can claim the 
rank of classics, whether on the score of poetical merit, the 
position and character of their authors, or their descriptive or 
historical interest. Such a collection is virtually a complete 
history of Great Britain, embodying at once memorials of 
all great epochs and events, and contemporary records of else 
evanescent ideas, habits, modes of culture, forms of society, 
and conditions of feeling. 

But the labor of editing such a collection is arduous, and 
demands a rare combination of knowledge, taste, and judg- 
ment. In every instance, the poet's personality is needed for 
the exposition of his works. And here the task is not simply 
that of collecting the extant materials for a biography. In al- 
most every case, the poet's life has been written more than 
once, and often by different authors with conflicting state- 
ments of facts, and with a diversity of views as to the charac- 
ter of the man, and his motive and intent in authorship. It 
devolves on the editor to select the memoir which makes the 
nearest approach to truth and justice, and to connect with it 
a running commentary on the variations of rival biographies. 
Then, too, from Chaucer to the age of Queen Anne, (and 
more especially in the period that preceded the forging of that 
sheet-anchor of our language, King James's version of the 
Scriptures,) the English tongue was in a transition state, and 
words and phrases were already obsolescent when they came 
into use. Hence the necessity of patient and thorough glos- 
sarial labor, and of keen critical acumen ; for the editor of the 
earlier poets must be also their lexicographer and interpreter. 
Moreover, English poetry is full of local and historical allu- 
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sions, often obscure and recondite, which can be traced out 
only by familiarity with contemporary annals and prose liter- 
ature, and with minute details of geography, archasology, and 
personal history. A note of half a dozen lines, which clears 
up as with a flash of lightning the doubtful meaning of a 
stanza or a verse, may be the sole residuum of a long, circui- 
tous, and baffling process of investigation. 

All this must be taken into the account in estimating the 
value of the collection of the British poets now under review. 
Professor Child has given ample evidence, in every volume 
that has made its appearance, of his adaptation to the work in 
hand. To the taste and skill that are in great part the gift of 
nature, he has added that general conversance with the entire 
realm of literature, without which no just views can be taken 
of any one of its provinces. His specific preparation for the 
enterprise now under our notice was grounded in a singularly 
thorough knowledge and liberal comprehension of the sources, 
elements, history, and genius of the English language. And 
on each author he seems to have bestowed the most conscien- 
tious and faithful care, alike in determining the genuine text 
— often the most perplexing of all tasks — and in collecting 
the entire apparatus needed for its elucidation. Indeed, so 
careful and sound is his critical discrimination, and so affluent 
are his volumes in needful, and at the same time so sparing 
of needless, notes and accessory matter, that there are very few 
of the poets of whom, for our own reading, we should not pre- 
fer his edition to any other. 

The only edition of the British Poets with which this can 
be brought into comparison is that of Alexander Chalmers, 
issued in 1810, in twenty-one volumes royal octavo. That 
edition closes with Cowper. It contains a large body of 
early, rare, and else inaccessible poetry, and therefore has a 
high antiquarian value ; but it omits a very considerable 
portion of the best verse of the time which it professes to 
embrace, and its worth to the common reader is greatly dimin- 
ished by the paucity of such historical illustrations and criti- 
cal helps as the older poets need. It is now out of print. 
Less complete collections were made before, and have been 
made since, that of Chalmers ; and, while Professor Child's 
21* 
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work has been in progress, there have been issued from sev- 
eral presses, both English and American, uniform editions of 
the principal and best known poets. Among these we would 
name the series published by Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co., the successive volumes of which have been edited with 
signal taste and ability, by literary men of established reputa- 
tion, while their mechanical execution corresponds to the edi- 
torial care bestowed upon them. From the Ballantyne press 
of Edinburgh, we also have, with the imprint of Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., what we suppose to be a part (with Amer- 
ican title-pages) of the Transatlantic issue of certain poets 
edited by Gilfillan, who has literary knowledge enough to en- 
able him to shed light on other men's works, and so much 
crude erudition, as compared with his native capacity and re- 
sources, as to render him well-nigh the most insufferable of 
contemporary writers on the score of conceit and foppish ped- 
antry. But we have no intimation or belief that these edi- 
tions are intended to include any poets except those who have 
a prescriptive place in every library ; while Professor Child 
has given us the entire or principal works of several authors, 
of whom only single pieces were previously within the easy 
reach of the American, or even the British public, and it is of 
course precisely these that have demanded and received the 
fullest share of his critical labor. 

Chaucer being not yet issued, the oldest poet whose works 
have thus far been published in the edition under review 
is John Skelton, who was the Coryphaeus of English verse 
in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., and in many 
aspects deserves notice as an historical and typical charac- 
ter. A priest by profession, and for several years rector of 
Dysse in Norfolk, he signalized himself equally by abuse of 
the Church and by a profligacy that disgraced it. So virulent 
were his invectives against his brother-clerks, and against the 
head of church and state, Cardinal Wolsey, that, had his life 
been pure, he might have had a place conceded to him among 
the avant-couriers of the Reformation. The most creditable 
thing related of him is that he had been secretly married to 
the mother of his children ; and it is a sad comment on the 
licentiousness of the times, that he postponed till he was on 
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his death-bed the declaration of his marriage, because this 
would have incurred for him condign degradation and infa- 
my, while for his supposed and reputedly more venial offence 
he suffered in his ecclesiastical anding only a brief suspen- 
sion, under the sentence of a diocesan who seems to have 
been a much worse man than himself. Probably no author 
of that age reveals so much as he does of its actual condition 
as to manners and morals, of the corruption of the clergy and 
the venality of the court. He became even a mythical charac- 
ter, and his mad pranks were embodied, in exaggerated 
forms, in a series of " merie tales, very pleasant for the rec- 
reacion of minde," all of them grotesque, some of them too 
coarse to be transcribed. The following is one of the more 
decent. 

" Skelton dyd keepe a musket at Dys, vpon the which he was com- 
playned on to the bishop of Norwych. The byshoppe sent for Skelton. 
Skelton dyd take two capons, to geue theym for a presente to the 
hyshop. And as soone as hee had saluted the byshopp, hee sayde, My 
lorde, here I haue brought you a couple of capons. The byshop was 
blynde, and sayde, Who bee you ? I am Skelton, sayd Skelton. The 
byshop sayd, A hoare head ! I will none of thy capons : thou keepest 
vnhappye rule in thy house, for the whyche thou shalt be punished. 
What, sayde Skelton, is the winde at that doore ? and sayd, God be 
with you, my lorde ! and Skelton with his capons went hys way. The 
byshop sent after Skelton to come agayne. Skelton sayde, What, shal 
I come agayne to speake wythe a madde man ? At last hee retourned 
to the byshop, whyche sayde to hym, I would, sayd the byshop, that 
you shoulde not lyue suche a sclaunderouse lyfe, that all your parisshe 
shoulde not wonder & complaine on you as they dooe : I pray you 
amende, and hereafter lyue honestlye, that I heare no more suche 
woordes of you ; and if you wyll tarye dynner, you shall be welcome ; 
and I thanke you, sayde the byshoppe, for your capons. Skelton 
sayde, My lord, my capons haue proper names ; the one is named Al- 
pha, the other is named Omega : my lorde, sayd Skelton, this capon is 
named Alpha, thys is the fyrst capon that I dyd euer geue to you; and 
this capon is named Omega, and this is the last capon that euer I wil 
giue you : & so fare you well, sayd Skelton." — Vol. I. pp. lxxvi, Ixxvii. 

Skelton gave name to the metre termed Skeltonical, which, 
if he was not its m venter, he was the first to employ in poems 
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of considerable length. It consists of verses of five or six, 
sometimes four syllables, with the stirring pulse of rhymes, 
sometimes single, sometimes double, now consecutive, now 
alternate, in couplets, triplets, or quatrains. We quote as a 
specimen the following, with the orthography modernized. 

"TO MISTRESS MARGARET HUSSEY. 

" Merry Margaret, 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon, 
Or hawk of the tower ; 
With solace and gladness, 
Much mirth and no sadness, 
All good and no badness ; 
So joyously, 
So maidenly, 
So womanly, 
Her demeaning, 
In everything 
Far, far passing 
That I can indite, 
Or suffice to write, 
Of merry Margaret, 
As midsummer-flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower ; 
As patient and as still, 
And as full of good will, 
. As fair Isiphil, 
Coliander, 
Sweet Pomander, 
Good Cassander ; 
Steadfast of thought, 
Well made, well wrought, 
Far may be sought, 
Ere you can find 
So courteous, so kind, 
As merry Margaret, 
This midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon, 
Or hawk of the tower." 
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A little later in the reign of Henry VIII. flourished 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, the gay courtier, the gal- 
lant soldier, and finally the victim of his royal master's incal- 
culable caprice, like so many others, paying on the scaffold 
the usual price exacted of that monarch's favorites. His po- 
etry has the double merit of a singular refinement and purity 
in diction, and (though much of his verse is amatory) of 
freedom from the offensive grossness of thought and imagery 
that had characterized his predecessors almost without excep- 
tion. The following may be taken as not an unfair exhibition 
of the naivete of sentiment and the smooth and harmonious 
rhythm that characterize the greater part of his poems. 

"HOW NO AGE IS CONTENT WITH HIS OWN ESTATE, 

AND HOW THE AGE OP CHILDREN IS THE HAPPIEST, IF THEY HAD 
SKILL TO UNDERSTAND IT. 

'' Laid in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head a heap of thoughts appear. 

And every thought did shew so lively in mine eyes, 

That now I sigh'd, and then I smiled, as cause of thought did rise. 

I saw the little boy in thought how oft that he 

Did wish of God to scape the rod, a tall young man to be. 

The young man eke that feels his bones with pains opprest, 

How he would be a rich old man, to live and lie at rest. 

The rich old man that sees his end draw on so sore, 

How he would be a boy again, to live so much the more. 

Whereat full oft I smiled, to see how all these three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop and change degree. 

And musing thus I think, the case is very strange, 

That man from wealth, to live in woe, doth ever seek to change, 

Thus thoughtful as I lay, I saw my wither'd skin, 

How it doth shew my dented chews, the flesh was worn so thin. 

And eke my toothless chaps, the gates of my right way, 

That opes and shuts as I do speak, do thus unto me say : 

' Thy white and hoarish airs, the messengers of age, 

That shew, like lines of true belief, that this life doth assuage ; 

Bid thee lay hand, and feel them hanging on thy din ; 

The which do write two ages past, the third now coming in. 

Hang up therefore the bit of thy young wanton time : 

And thou that therein beaten art, the happiest life define.' 

Whereat I sigh'd, and said : ' Farewell ! my wonted joy ; 
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Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me to every little boy ; 

And tell them thus from me ; their time most happy is, 

If, to their time, they reason had, to know the truth of this.' " 

— pp. 65, 66. 

Surrey's contemporary and friend, Sir Thomas Wyatt, has 
similar claims as a reformer equally in diction and in senti- 
ment. A man of pure and noble character, uncontaminated 
by court favor, and probably saved from the scaffold, of which 
at one period he came into imminent peril, only by a malig- 
nant fever that terminated his life in his thirty-ninth year, he 
left no line which for his credit need have been erased. His 
verse is less polished and euphonious than Surrey's, but has 
more of nerve, greater compactness and energy. The fol- 
lowing can hardly have been written with any other purpose 
than as a satire upon his sovereign. 

"HE KULETH NOT THOUGH HE REIGN OVER REALMS, THAT IS 
SUBJECT TO HIS OWN LUSTS. 

"If thou wilt mighty be, flee from the rage 
Of cruel will ; and see thou keep thee free 
From the foul yoke of sensual bondage : 
For though thine empire stretch to Indian sea, 
And for thy fear trembleth the farthest Thule, 
If thy desire have over thee the power, 
Subject then art thou and no governor. 

" If to be noble and high thy mind be moved, 
Consider well thy ground and thy beginning ; 
For he that hath each star in heaven fixed, 
And gives the moon her horns, and her eclipsing, 
Alike hath made the noble in his working ; 
So that wretched no way may thou be, 
Except foul lust and vice do conquer thee. 

" All were it so thou had a flood of gold 
Unto thy thirst, yet should it not suffice ; 
And though with Indian stones a thousand fold 
More precious than can thyself devise, 
Ycharged were thy back ; thy covetise, 
And busy biting yet should never let 
Thy wretched life, ne do thy death profet." — p. 56. 

To pass to a later date, among the poets now introduced 
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for the first time to our Cisatlantic public, we are inclined to 
attach a very high value to Donne, — a name familiarly 
known through his Life by Walton, who beheld in him at 
once the mirror of courtesy, the paragon of learning, and 
the perfection of sainthood. For his deserved credit on this 
latter count, we could wish that the American editor had 
omitted some half-dozen of the poems of his somewhat grace- 
less youth, in which obscenity is unrelieved by any charm, 
whether for the ear or the soul ; and in general, while we 
would not carry our fastidiousness to the extreme of prudery, 
we can discern no fitness in perpetuating productions which 
serve the sole purpose of revealing the vileness of their authors 
or the coarseness of their times. Donne's graver verse and 
his religious poems, which are the greater part of the whole, 
display much more of poetic feeling than of taste. They are 
deformed by pedantry, crowded with puerile conceits, and 
often, where they are almost faultless, are vitiated by the car- 
rying out a metaphor to weariness, — by the working of a vein 
after the pure metal is exhausted. There is great ingenuity 
of conception and sweetness of thought, yet a lack of natural- 
ness and simplicity, in the following 

" HYMN TO GOD, MY GOD, IN MY SICKNESS. 

" Since I am coming to that holy room, 

Where with the choir of saints for evermore 
I shall be made thy music ; as I come, 
I tune the instrument here at the door, 
And, what I must do then, think here before. 

" Whilst my physicians by their love are grown 

Cosmographers, and I their map, who lie 

Flat on this bed, that by them may be shown 

That this is my southwest discovery 

Per f return febris, by these straits to die. 

" I joy, that in these straits I see my west ; 

For though those currents yield return to none, 
What shall my west hurt me ? As west and east 
In all flat maps (and I am one) are one, 
So death doth touch the resurrection. 
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" Is the Pacific Sea my home ? Or are 
The Eastern riches ? Is Jerusalem, 
Anyan, and Magellan, and Gibraltar ? 

All straits, and none but straits, are ways to them, 
Whether where Japhet dwelt, or Cham, or Shem. 

" We think that Paradise and Calvary, 

Christ's cross and Adam's tree, stood in one place ; 
Look, Lord, and find both Adams met in me ; 
As the first Adam's sweat surrounds my face, 
May the last Adam's blood my soul embrace. 

" So in his purple wrapped receive me, Lord, 
By these his thorns give me his other crown ; 
And as to others' souls I preached thy word, 
Be this my text, my sermon to mine own, — 
Therefore, that he may raise, the Lord throws down." 

— pp. 213, 214. 

In our apprehension, Donne's prose is more poetical than 
his verse. His sermons indeed are greatly lumbered up with 
Latin ; he rejoices in subtile distinctions and digressions that 
lead no whither, and the merest puerilities are often thrust in 
upon the most serious and weighty trains of thought. But in 
prose these things can be literally overlooked ; and the eye 
can easily run along from oasis to oasis, finding on almost 
every page some few things which either no one else has writ- 
ten, or none has written with equal point and beauty. Of all 
the earlier English divines, there is not one who drops pearls 
and diamonds from so full a hand. Is there in the whole com- 
pass of our sacred literature a more beautiful passage than this ? 

" If the dead, and we, be not upon one floor, nor under one story, 
yet we are under one roof. We think not a friend lost, because he is 
gone into another room, nor because he is gone into another land ; and 
into another world, no man is gone ; for that heaven, which God creat- 
ed, and this world, is all one world. If I had fixed a son in court, or 
married a daughter into a plentiful fortune, I were satisfied for that son 
and that daughter. Shall I not be so, when the King of Heaven hath 
taken that son to himself, and married himself to that daughter, for 

ever ? This is the faith that sustains me, when I lose 

by the death of others, or when I suffer by living in misery myself, 
That the dead, and we, are now all in one church, and at the resur- 
rection shall be all in one choir." 
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Our space will not permit us to enter farther into the anal- 
ysis of this edition. More than eighty volumes are already 
issued. The entire works of the most eminent authors are 
given, and copious and adequate selections from the rest. In 
future volumes justice will be done to all the distinguished 
names that yet remain. " Several volumes of fugitive and 
anonymous poetry will be added, besides what may be taken 
from the publications of Ritson, Percy, Ellis, Brydges, Park, 
&c, of the Percy Society, and other printing clubs. Particular 
care will be bestowed on Chaucer, and on the English and 
Scotch Ballad Poetry." 

We have spoken of the labors of the editor. "We cannot 
adequately express our grateful estimate of the generous en- 
terprise of the publishers. In size and style the volumes are 
conformed to those models of typographical beauty, Pick- 
ering's Aldine Poets ; and while they have no finical or super- 
fluous ornament, for that very reason are they exemplars of 
the simple elegance which ought to characterize standard 
works, — such works as will have a place in every good library 
when the ephemeral tricks of typography designed for im- 
mediate effect will have grown obsolete and unsightly. True, 
the publishers are not without regard to a profitable reim- 
bursement for their outlay. But this end could be more cer- 
tainly secured with books of inferior worth and transient in- 
terest, and in undertakings of less scope and risk ; and we are 
under large indebtedness to those who, as in this instance, 
connect with the ends of business the elevation of the gen- 
eral taste, and a liberal regard for the literary reputation of 
their community and their times. 

In fine, we would sum up our estimate of this collection of 
the British Poets by pronouncing it, not only what it mani- 
festly is, complete, accurate, and adapted to use beyond all 
comparison with any similar collection, but second to no 
American literary enterprise whatever, whether as regards the 
munificence of the publishers, editorial ability and faithful- 
ness, or the honor reflected on a public whose ready demand 
and cordial appreciation it presupposed and has not found 
wanting. 
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